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SMALL BEGINNINGS MAKE GREAT 
ENDINGS. 


Mrs. 0. W. Flanders. 


“T have been thinking, mother, how nice it 
would be, if I could manage to get a little money 
into the savings bank,” said Sara, as the two 
sat, sewing, in their cosy family room. 

“What put that into your head, my child?” 
asked the mother, looking up in a surprised but 
gratified way; for she was a woman who always 
had a penny ready for a rainy day, herself. 

“T don’t know what made me think of it, un- 
less it was seeing how many ways you have for 
your spending money. But it does seem ridicu- 
ulous to begin to lay up money in pennies, and 
that is about all I can do now.” 

“Small beginnings make great endings, my 
dear. I would certainly advise that you put the 
suggestion into practice.” 

“But where shallI begin? Who gives me any 
thing that I do not need to use at once? or what 
do I earn ?”’ 

“Well, let us think the subject over,” yeturned 
the mother, pleasantly. ‘It will do no harm to 
talk aboutit. I think I can see how you might 
manage to lay aside a trifle—perhaps twenty-five 
cents a week.” 

“Twenty-five cents a week!” echoed Sara, 
bursting into a merry laugh ‘Wouldn’t I be 
an heiress, at that rate?” 

“I knew a poor seamstress, who began by put- 
ting pennies into the bank, and she persevered 
until she had laid by three hundred dollars. A 
year or two since, she drew her money again, 
and how much do yeu think it had amounted 
to?” 

“fF suppose it must have doubled, at least,” 
Sara said, beginning to feel interested in penny 
accumulations. 

“It had amounted to a trifle over twenty-two 
hundred dollars.” 

“Is it possible?” cried Sara, letting her sewing 
fall, through sheer astonishinent. 

“Money put at interest at seven per. cent. a 
year, will double in a little over ten years. You 
see the seamstress made a very good invest- 
ment.” . 

“If I only thought I could do half as well, I 
would begin to-day!” cried Sara, growing en- 
thusiastic. 

“No one ean tell how well they can do until 
they try; and cértainly there is no disgrace in 
failing in a good cause. I should not be willing 


tion in any one, especially in my own little girl; 
but I do very much approve of your economy 
having a motive power. You will be surprised 
to find how much money you spend that really 
does you no good. Recall yesterday, for ex- 
ample, and tell me what. outlays could have 
been dispensed with.” 

“Well, let me see,” Sara said, thoughtfully. “I 
bought an orange, three cents.” 

“No, that was not a bad purchase. Ripe fruit 
is medicinal and healthful, especially in the 
spring of the year. No wise parent will en- 
courage her child to do without acid fruits in 
the spring. They correct the evils that have 
been accumulating in the system during the 
long winter. If you are to sacrifice any thing, 
let it not be fruits.” 

“Well, then, there is candy. I bought five 
cents’ worth of taffy. And now that I think of 
it, I believe I could save a good many quarters 
that way.” 

“It is weli enough to use pure sugar candy in 
the winter, occasionally. It is said to supply 
the body with caloric; but in the summer it is 
unnecessary. So we will strike.out candy, and 
you can put down five cents to the credit of your 
bank in that quarter.” 

Sara slipped a tiny gold pencil frem her belt- 
ribbon, and wrote down the amount. 

“I gave five cents to a beggar,” Sara said, 
after a little more reflection. 
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ities, my child, because [ would rather you‘ laid 
up your treasures in heaven than in the best 
savings bank in the world. The only question 
is, whether you gave the money from impulse or 
pride, or whether the objéct was a charitable 
one.” 

“7 do not understand how I am to know that,” 
Sara answered. “I cannot stop in the street to 
question each of the little ragged urchins who 
hold out their hands to me!” 

“Then I would give what I had to bestow, to 
some one of those you know to be suffering from | 
honest poverty. There is always a widow, or in-| 
valid, or orphan, who ‘can use wisely the little 
you have to spare.” 

“But it hurts me to go by the dirty little crea- 
tures, when a penny will make them happy.” 

“O, if you give to make yourself comfortable, 
that is quite another sort of thing: That is not 
charity. Nearly all public beggars are unwor- 
thy of alms. Better give, as liberally as you 
can, to such as you know to be in need, than to 
scatter your money,in an aimless way, among 
street beggars.” : 

“IT suppose I could have done without tha 
cherry ribbon,” Sara said. She did not like, 
moral lectures. 

“Yes, I rather think you could, because you | 
have others that might be worn instead. I like 
to have your dress tidy, and cheerful, and indic- 
ative of good taste, but I don’t like you to pur- 
chase every knickknack you see, simply because 
it is pretty and fashionable. You can put that 
ribbon down at its value.” 

Sara wrote thirty-seven cents. 

“There’s that ‘cotton lace. Ido not see how I} 
eame to buy it. I never shall use it, I’m sure. 
Do you think they would exchange it, or take it 
back ?” 

“You ought not to expect ‘that of, any shop- 
keeper. You should know what your wants 
are, before you undertake to make your pur- 
chases. And.never buy cheap goods because 
they are cheapl Nothing is low-priced that is 
unavailable. I have always impressed it upon 
you to have yaur laces and ornaments genu- 
ine.” ’ 

“It was a remnant, and I thought we could 
use it,” Sarah said, sorrowfully. 

“And-so you bought half a yaf@that you 
would not have needed had the lace been satis- 
factory, for the sake of buying a remnant! Do 
you not see that you could have purchased from 
the piece what you required, at better rates? 
You may put down the lace at cost also.” 

“A dollar and ten cents,” Sara said, with a 
floarish of the little gold pencil. “Do you sup- 
pose, mother, 1 throw away money like that, 
every pay ?” 








“I do not wish vou to economiz in your char- 








‘No, not every day, but there is a good deal 


more slipping through your fingers than you 
suppose. Did I not hear you wondering how 
Lizzie Prudent could afford to have such ele- 
gant china and silver when she was married? I 
happen to know something about the outfit. 
She saved it out of her spending money.” 

“Then,her father must have been very lavish 
in her allowance!” 

“Not more so than your father, dear.” 

Sara turned toward the window, and letting 
her chin sink into the palm of her hand, she 
remained some minutes thinking her own 
thoughts. Then she opened her silk purse and 
shook out the few coppers it contained, and 
handed them to her mother. 

“You shall be my banker at present,” she said, 
laughing. “I have made up my mind to begin 
to-day.” 

At the end of the first week Sara had laid by 
only fifty cents. Her mother would not hear 
to any niggardly deprivation of what seemed 
necessary and healthful, nor encourage a penu- 
riouness as sinful as ridiculous. 

When Sara exhibited her hoardings to her fa- 
ther, he said he would give her fifty more, and 
would always double what she would save. 

Week after week the me sums were handed 
over to the mother’s safe keeping, until econo- 
my became a habit, and Sara ceased to make 
purchases, simply because the goods were at- 
tractive or low priced. 

Hier father was never a rich man, but a plod- 
ding, diligent worker, who could ill afford many 
luxuries, even to those he most loved. When, 
therefore, his daughter came to be engaged to 
be married to a young man who had no wealth 
nor prospects, but such as he could work out 
with his own hands, it was but natural his pa- 
rental anxiety began to exhibit itself, and the 
inquiry to be made how the young couple were 
to get along in the world. 

“When you and I were married,” Mr. Gled- 
des said to his wife, “‘we had but little, it is true, 
but society was different then, and we did not 
feel our poverty. With Sara it will be different. 
I would be glad to have her established as well 
as her ordinary associates, and I am sure the 
young man expects I will do better by her than I 
am able.” 

“There has been no deception practised,” was 
Mrs. Gleddes’ reply. “The young people have 
decided to commence housekeeping in a quiet 
way, and live strictly within their income. We 
will not suggest foolish regrets which they are 
too happy just now to appreciate. If troubles 
conie, then will be our opportunity to befriend 
them.” 

Sara was martied in a simple white muslin, 
with a natural rose-bud in her beautiful hair. 
There was no newspaper account of grand nup- 


tials—no vulgar description of wedding or feast 
—but a sweeter bride never went out from her 
childhood’s home than Sara Gleddes, 

There was nothing stylish about the cottage 
to which her husband welcomed her. There 
were no velvet carpets, or French mirrors, or 
magnificent paintings; even the family parlor 
was decorated with a two-ply—but then as her 
husband said, “she had such a wonderful knack 
at making everything sunny.” The flowers in 
that room were always fresher and more fragrant 
than in any other—the canary sung without 
screaming—the very portraits seemed to smile 
| upon the walls. , 

When the young husband went to return the 
| bridal calls, and stumbled into dark parlors, 
and sniffed the musty damask curtains, he came 
! back to his cosy nook draped with pure soft 
muslin, and wondered how anybody could en- 
dure to be rich and be immured in elegant dun- 


weons, 





| Sara had no piano, and perhaps that was one 
reason why her room was so inviting—not but 
| she was fond of music, for one could hear her 

earolling softly from morning till night, but with 
| her tidy housekeeping and sewing, and sharp- 
|dooking after home comforts, she had no time 
| to spend in drumming out tunes to sound like 
| funeral dirges. 

Whenever it became necessary, the young wife 

drew upon her bank account; but it was under- 
| stood her private hoardings should be consider- 

ed sacred. 

When the couple had been a few years mar- 
| vied, and their family had increased to three, 
| the husband came home silent and thoughtful. 
After a little, he said,— 

“Wife, if [had a couple of thousand dollars 
|now, I could make my fortune. I know just 
where to putit. Ihave been thinking and think- 
| ing—and left no stone unturned—but the op- 
| portunity is going to slip by, and who knows 
| when it will come again ?” 
| “Two thousand dollars is a good deal of mon- 

ey,” the wife said, shaking her wise little head. 
| “That’s true—a good deal for me—but I would 
| make it ten.”” = 
| “Shunt your eyes, love, and imagine I am a 
| good fairy,” she said, slipping her left hand into 
| his, and her right over his brows. 
| “What is it?” he asked, playfully disengaging 
| himself and turning the leaves of the bank book 
| she had left with him. 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars!” he cried, in 
amazement. “Howis this? Ithought you had 
only laid upa few pennies for a rainy day!” 

“Well—and do not small beginnings make 
great endings? Now go and make your for- 
tune and mine.” 

The result need not be told—but is not Sara’s 
example worthy of imitation? And may not 
the heart of her husband safely trust in her? 





| 


~~ 
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FUNERAL RITES IN GREENLAND. 


That man largely shapes his own destiny in 
the next world, and “as the tree falleth, so it 
licth” is illustrated in a curious custom of the 
Greenlanders : 

Soon after the decision is made known to the 
patient that he must die, he is borne to the door 
of his snow-hut by his friends, a bow and arrow 
placed in his hands, and, with such strength as 
is left to him, he shoots; and, as the arrow leaves 
the bow-string, so severs his connection with 
the things of this life; for on the spot on which 
the arrow falls, the grave of the living man (offi- 
cially regarded as dead) is at once made; and, 
sewn up in his “kayak,” with his weapons be- 
side him, he is deposited therein, without fur- 
ther loss of time. The last scence in the life of 





an Esquimaux would make a fine picture; the 
cluster of snow-huts standing like pigmies amidst 
the huge masses of blue-black ice; around, the 
clear, piercing air, illuminated only by the wa- , 
vering flashes of the aurora borealis; in the 
foreground, the group of fur-clad figures clus- 
tering round, supporting the fainting form of 
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one whom they are instructing in his last volun. ! 
tary act, which severs his tics to this earth for- 
ever, } 
oo— | 


WORDS. | 


Words are things of little cost, | 
Quickly spoken, quickly lost; | 
We forget them, but they stand, | 
Witnesses at God’s right hand, 
And their testimony bear 
For us or against us there. 


| 
O, how often ours have been | 
Idle words, and words of sig; 
Words of anger, scorn and pride, | 
Or desire our faults to hide; 
Envious tales, or strife unkind, 
Leaving bitter thoughts behind! 


Grant us, Lord, from day to day, 
Strength to watch, and grace to pray. 
May our lips, from sin set free, 

Love to speak and sing of Thee; 

Till in heaven we learn to raise 
Hymns of everlasting praise. 





——————_- 9 ———_—_——_— 
For the Companion. 
BEL GRAFTON. 
By E. M. Coggeshall. 
Cuaprer IX.—At THE INstiturTec. 

Miss Spriggins suddenly found herself lifted 
to the pinnacle of Greendale popularity. Ter 
heavy camphor bottle had achieved a result that | 
several horsemen, who had been scouring the 
neighborhood for weeks, had failed to bring 
about. 

Depredations of various sorts had been com- 
mitted in and around the village for months. 
Poultry had taken wing, smoke houses been 
ventilated, the contents of cellars unearthed. 

It had been proved beyond a doubt, that the 
chief manager of these annoying performances, 
was a scowling, prowling Indian, answering to 
the unmelodious, but appropriate name of Grip. 
Latterly, some valuable horses had been stolen, 
and one or two persons shot at and inpured in | 
undertaking their recapture, so that the whole 
neighborhood had become aroused, and formed 
themselves into a vigilance committee, choosing 
au certain number to institute a systematie hunt | 
for the suspected thief. 

A farmer, whose barn stood across the road 
from the little pink cottage, was up earlier than | 
usual that morning to feed his horses before | 
going to the city, and happened to come out at | 

| 





the door just as that fearful shrick broke into 
the surrounding stillness. Ie saw the man 
fall, and running over at once to find out what 
had happened, to his great delight as well as 
amazement, recognized the long sought for 
Grip. 

The bottle fared hard against that thick skull, 
and in revenge had poured a deluge of camphor 
into the Indian’s face. Ile was cut with the 
broken glass, and sat on the ground sputtering, 
and squirming, and ughing, as he did his best 
to make the matter worse by rubbing the fiery 
liquid more completely into his eyes. 

He was so blinded, that he would have been 
at the mercy of the farmer, even without the dog 
who followed his master, and who, ordered to 
“watch!” would have torn his charge in pieces, 
if he had attempted an escape. Grip knew that 
dog. He had waited an hour the evening before 
to sce him safely shut up in the barn, before he 
could commence his nightly search for plun- 
der. 

The farmer, elated at this unexpected cap- 
ture, soon summoned half a dozen men, who 
lost no time in securing the thief and accom- 
panying him tothe nearest justice, before break- 
fast, the ultimate result of this early eall be- 
ing an assured promise to Grip of ample leisure 
to attend to his inflamed eyes, behind the walls 
of the State Penitentiary. 

A short time previous to this—only a week 


after the commencement of the fall term—he | 


had made an afternoon call at the Greendale In- 
stitute. One of the scholars, sitting at the 
monitor’s desk in an upper hall, was suddenly 
terrified by his appearance at the head‘ of the 
stairs, close beside her, extending his hand and 
asking for “monish,” in the provoking disabil- 


ity to accept the pronunciation of civilization | 


with its vices, which these Indians affect. 

The outery of the girl brought principal, and 
assistants, and pupils, some of whom ran back 
to their and locked the doors, while 
others huddled about their teachers, too fright- 
ened to stir. 


rooms 


Grip enjoyed the confusion, and was quite un- 
impressed at the peremptory order of Mrs. Fields 
to “clear out!” This he had no intention ot 
doing for a parcel of women, and it was not till 
he heard one of the girls who stood by a win- 
dow, exclaim, “The men are coming,” that, un- 
derstanding communication had been made to 
outsiders, he rushed down the stairs and leaped 


from a window on a lower hall, just as the vil- | 


lage doctor and the Institute man of all work 
appeared at an opposite door. 


| before her application; but having found out 
| through Mrs. Murray that melodcons abounded 


| just get her ready and come over with her; she 


They might as well have followed a deer; so 


THE YOUTH’S 


the doctor contented himself with advising Mrs. 
Fields to see if any thing had been stolen, for as | 
the Indian had carried his boots in his coat 
pockets, instead of on his feet, there was no 
telling how long he had been skulking about 
the house. . 

Search revealed that several rooms on the 
first floor had been entered. Bureau drawers 
looked as if they had been stirred up with a 
stick, and from a few, money and some small 
trinkets had been taken; but the only consid- |, 
erable loss was of a watch and valuable chain 
from Mrs. Fields’ room. 

When Grip was captured, this was found upon 
him, wrapped in a piece of old silk handker- 
chief, he probably not having dared to dispose 
ofit. Mrs. Fields was so pleased to recover her 
property, and especially with Miss Spriggins’ 
share in the matter—the more that she recog- 
nized her as the person of whom Mr. Hesser had 
spoken—that she took occasion, when riding 
out, to call and thank her. She of course made 
inquiries in regard to Bel, and Miss Spriggins 
was not at all backward in sounding the praises 
of her favorite, or in enlarging upon her hopes. 

Bel had not expected to enter the Institute be- 
fore the next spring, perhaps not then, as the al- 
lotted number of beneficiary pupils was made up 


in their new neighborhood, she meant to make 
an attempt at teaching while she must wait for 
admission. 

When Mrs. Fields had listened, as she did with 
real interest, to her history, she felt at once a 
strong desire to afford help to one so nobly per- 
severing. 

“We have some wealthy ladies among our 
patrons,” she said to Miss Spriggins, “who have 
placed themselves under a standing obligation 
of special assistance if I ever need it, in the edu- 
cation of a really worthy girl. I never have 
asked but once, but it seems to me this is a case 
where they will be glad to assist. Now you 


shall be entered at once.” 

In ten days’ time, with Mrs. Murray’s help, 
ajl the present preparation necessary was made, 
and Bel looked forward, a little soberly, to a 
new home and new occupations on the follow- 
ing week. 

“Now I can get along with the rest after you’re 
gone,” said Miss Spriggins, as she folded up 
her work on Saturday evening. ‘Do you know 
Mrs. Fields agreed to let you come home every 
two weeks? She said they didn’t allow such 
liberty often, but I told her I couldn’t stand it 
any longer than that—so you’ll have to walk 
your very plumnbest, or they’ll think I’m not to 
be trusted.” 

“O, what an aunty!” exclaimed Bel, as she 
put her arms about the good woman’s neck, 
and kissed the dimple in her chin; “if you can’t 
be trusted with me, Greendale Institute most cer- 
tainly will not be.” 

The weeks at Greendale passed by, and Bel 
still continued to count the days yet intervening 
| beiore the alternate Saturdays when she was 
| permitted to return home. Her examination 
| had proved her fully fitted to enter the junior 
| class—in English studies. Extras, of course, 

beneficiaries could not think of, only in her 
| case piano music was to be exchanged for organ 
teaching. Her domestic duty was to take care 
of the cups and saucers, night and morning,— 
| which she thought a light task, till she had 
| tried it. It was just as much as she could do 
| to get through by the time the chapel bell rang 
for prayers, before opening the school. At noon 
| she must practise, give her lessons before tea, 
| and then cups and saucers again, till there was 
brief opportunity for study before the bed bell 
sounded. 








She had among her pupils in organ music, a 
bright girl about her own age—Kate Stanley— 
who had taken a great faney to her companion 
teacher; and Bel had already found her friend- 
| ship of value, in the littke annoyances that her 


| station as a “charity scholar” provoked from 
ill-mannered, empty headed girls answering to 
Miss Spriggins’ description of the “‘snob gener- 
ation.” 

“Dear me!’ exclaimed Kate, as she went into 
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said Kate. “Mrs. Snow!” she added, going to 
an open doorway close by where they stood, 
“would you advise a pillow-case or a starched 
skirt to wipe dishes on? I want to help Bel, 
and she won’t let me have a towel; thinks she’ll 
break all the commandments, if she don’t give 
her whole pound of flesh in stone china.” 
“Here, you mischief! let those clean clothes 
alone. Ofcourse you can help her. If I had 
my way, half the lazy girls up stairs should be 
made to give a lift to these hard pushed benefi- 
ciaries;” and good Mrs. Snow picked out a 
towel from the huge piles of freshly ironed arti- 
cles she was sorting. 

“Now, then,” asked Kate, “which shallI take, 
this load? There! when I write home I’ll tell 
mother I’m studying astrology, and bid fair to 
become an accomplished sauceress! Won’t she 
open her eyes?” 

“Notif you mind your spelling,” answered 
Bel, laughing—“but there comes Mrs. Fields! 
What’ll she say to see you helping?” 

“That you are at liberty to get all the work 
out of her you can,” replied Mrs. Fields, pleas- 
antly, overhearing the remark, as she passed 
into the matron’s room. 

“There, Miss Bel!” and Kate danced down 
the hall, around one of the long dining-tables, 
and up again to her starting point; “‘refuse me 
the privileges of dishwater, if you dare. I’m 
going to. help you every day, so you can have a 
chance to get out sometimes.” 

Kate was true to her word; and the half hour 
thus gained gave Bel a small taste of out-door 
pleasure in the beautiful grounds about the Insti- 
tute. Brief enjoyment! for as the days grew 
colder and shorter, dutics became more pressing. 
It wasonly the girls who paid full price that could | 
have their fires attended to; and Bel, in com- | 
mon with those who worked for board, must 
carry up wood, and take down 
a long flight of stairs. 

She found these additional tasks snortened 
her time for practice so much, and she was so 
unwilling to lose a moment where her progress 
was perceptibly rapid, that she compelled her- 
self to gain the hour she needed, by getting up 
when the servant’s bell rang, long before day. 
But if she had ¢ver thought it an easy matter 
to fit herself for teaching, she was in a fair way 
to dispel the illusion. Nothing but an earnest 
purpose, and staunch resolution to carry out 
the plan she had proposed to herself, enabled 
her to endure the discoinfort and fatigue of her 
never-ending labor. 

“T declare!” exclaimed Kate, one day, “how 
you do delve! I’ve heard of the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties, but never saw it 
done before—in a blue merino dress and white 
ruffles. Vd rather go to rag-picking, and if 
there’s any one thing I don’t believe in, it’s 
getting up in the morning. Howdo you do it?” 

“With a plunge,” answered Bel, laughing, 
“as boys dive. You can’t hate it worse than I 
do.” 

“Good! It’s refreshing to think such a.plod- 
ding piece of patience can hate anything—but 
the doing! I shall call you Martyria, hence- 
forth. Now I think of it, where did you get 
such an ugly name? If ’twas Belle, that’s ro- 
mantic and true to its meaning, but just three 
forlorn letters, it’s apocryphal— “Bel and the 
Dragon”—you know.” 

“T believe I was named Isabel; but as I’ve al- 
ways been called by its correct half, I suppose 
it’s all I own.” 

“Given an inch, you take an ell, with that 
bare-faced assumption of propriety. But going 
from nomenclature to dishcloths, you’ll soon 
be out of the crockery shop. Madam knows I 
shall wipe as long as you wash, and I’ve told 
her so much damp towel is affecting my lungs.” 

*O, you naughty girl! you never said any 
| such thing.” 

“Well, if I didn’t, she knew I was going to; 
and so, miss, you shall see what you'll see. I 
sha’n’t tell you a word, just because you’re so 
terribly proper.” 


” 


ashes daily, over 


————_+or+ -_—__ 


A NEW NIAGARA, 
Mr. C. B. Brown, of the Geological Survey of 
British Guiana, has discovered a new cataract 





the dining-room to ask some explanation of a 
lesson; “do you have all those todo? Over a 
hundred of each! Why, it’s awful!” 


“T don’t think,” laughed Bel, “I shall ever say 
“only” cups and saucers, again. It puts me in 
}mind of the punishment I’ve read of, water 
| poured on one’s head drop by drop.” 





“That's the kind that wears even a stone, I 
suppose. But here, ’m going to help—give me 
a towel, somebody.” 

“O, no!” remonstrated Bel, “it’s my work. 
May be it wouldn’t be right.” 

“Commend you for a pious little humbug!” 


in that country five times the height of Ni- 
agara. 

It is on the Potaso River, and has a clear de- 
| Scent of 750 fect. The fiver at the edge of the 
| cataract is a hundred yards wide, and the depth 


| fifteen feet. Mr. Young, a companion of Mr. 
“The fall 


Brown, writes to the London Times: 


| itself is one vast descending column of a fine, 
| dry-looking, snow-white substance, bearing a 
resemblance, in color and consistency, to the 
snow of an avalanche, but surpassing all the 
avalanches I have ever seen, in size, and in the 
beauty of the forms taken by the material of the 
fall. . 





—— 


Of course this Guiana cataract cannot haye 


the grandeur of Niagara, as the river is so much 
narrower, and the volume of water smaller, 
But its great beauty will undoubtedly attract 
many travellers. 


+o. 
“DELIGHT IN GOD ONLY.” 


“In having all things and not Thee, what have I? 
Not having Tice, what have my labors got? 


Let me enjoy but Thee, what further crave I? 


And having Thee alone, what have I not? 


I wish nor sea, nor land, nor would I be 


Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossessed of Thee,” 





For the Companion. 
THE DOCTOR’S PATIENT, 


Alice Main kept house for her Brother John, 
She had lived with him ever since her mother 
died, and she scemed to exist only to promote his 
comfort. 5 

John was a doctor, very reticent, but very af. 
fectionate. He put his conscience into every 
thing he did. Alice was allowed to have as lit- 
tle care as possible. He selected the servants, 
and Alice was so gentle in her nature she sel- 
dom had “cross help.” 

John lived well, for he had a good practice, 
Ilis parlors were the very picture of comfort, 
and were in common use. As often as he had 
leisure, he would sit at home evenings, and read 
the paper aloud, while Alice sewed or knit, and 
then her cyes would beam with pleasure, “jt 
was so good in John,” she always said, softly, to 
rerself. 

Alice had one of the sweetest womanly faces, 
and, seated, as she often was, near the large 
round table, nobody noticed her deformity, for 
—I grieve to write it—she was a hunchback. 
Ten years ago, a terrible fall had resulted in this 
dreadful misfortune, for misfortune it was to 
the sensitive girl. And yet, everybody was so 
tender towards her, above all, her Brother Jolin. 
One day, two persons were ushered into the 
parlor, an old woman and a young one. 

“They want to see the doctor,” the servant 
said. 

“The doctor is not in,” Alice responded, softly; 
“T think he will not be in till night.” 

“But he met us,” said the elder woman, lifting 
her veil, displaying a sweet but faded counte- 
nance, “and told us to come here.” 
“QO, then, you had better stay. 
madam ?” 

“No, but my daughter is. She has been ail 
ing for months, and we are so very poor, of late 
years. The ¢hild really should not have come 
out, but what could we do?” 

“These last words she added in so despairing 
a voice that it touched the heart of Alice, who 
insisted upon the girl removing her hat and 
shawl, and lying on one of the lounges. 

“Her face is a picture,” she said to herself; 
“how refined and intelligent! But how poor 
they must be!” and she glanced again at the 
faded shawl and miserable hat. Just then, the 
brother came in, and she thoughtfully left the 
parlor. 

John did not seem exactly like himself, after 
that day. He still remained at home sometimes 
of an evening, but he thought more and read 
less. Alice watched him tenderly. 

He left his note-book out, one day, and Alice, 
who had never been warned against looking at 
his private papers, read the following: 

“My little patient in Oak Street decidedly 
better. None of the symptoms have returned. 
Disease doubtless induced by poverty and seden- 
tary occupation. Does not know how to thank 
me enough. Name Emily Jackson.” 

Alice smiled. ‘How very particular his en- 
tries are!’ she said to herself. “If the girl had 
been any other than the poor, miserable ting 
she is,” she murmured, “I should have thought” 
—and there she stopped, her face changing, & 
she added, “how dreadful it would be!” 

That evening, John was at home, and Alice 
watched him jealously. 

“He don’t read to me now;” she thought, sa!) 

“John, dear, how is Emily?” she asked, altet 
a long interval of silence. 

John started, looked up absently, and {hea 
seemed to remember. 

“JLlow did you know Emily ?”’ he asked. 

“I was here the day they called on you.” 

“Ah, Lhad forgotten. She is better, but her 
mother is dead.” 

Alice let her work fall. ss 

“Dead-—-the woman who came with het! 
That pale, sorrowful woman ?” 
| “Yes, dear. Her troubles are all ended. 
died yesterday, very suddenly.” 

“And the poor girl?” 

“Is inconsolable.” 

“I don’t wonder;” and Alice thought of be 
own dead mother, and of the long months 
ceaseless sorrow that had fallen to her lot. Ho¥ 
weary it all seemed! The tears¢rowded he 
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THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION! 





eyes. She felt herself weeping for the affliction 
of a poor, unknown girl 

“John, what will she do now?” 

“Who?” John had gone into a brown study 
again. 

“Poor little Emily.” 

“Ah, poor little Emily, indeed! 
you feel interested in her.” 

" Alice’s heart hardened immediately, and the 
jealous feelings came back again. 

“{ hope I feel for any one who suffers. 
she any trade? 
self?” 

“J don’t know about the trade; she has sewed 
a zood deal, embroidered, I think; worked too 
hard; supported her mother and herself.” 

“{ wonder if she could do some embroidery 
for me.” 

“Not for one while,” said John, nervously 
toving with a paper-cutter. ‘“She’s not fit for 
that. She never will be.” 

“What in the world will she do, then?” 

“Perhaps,” said Dr. John, his eyes brighten- 
ing—and then he fell into silence again. 

“Do say it!” exclaimed his sister, impatiently, 
taking up her work. 

“Perhaps, then, I shall ask her to come here 
and stay.”’ 

“Why, John,” cried Alice, in meek surprise, 
“J don’t want any one!” : 

“But,” said John, “suppose I do?” 

Alice looked at him again, and the second 
time her work dropped from her hands. It 
seemed to her as if all the bands of love that 
bound her to her brother were severed in that 
moment. 

“Then you don’t want me!” she half sobbeil, 
angrily, and, rising, rushed from the room be- 
fore her brother could speak. 

“What is the matter with her?” he murmured 
to himself, wonderingly. ‘How can I have of- 
fended her?” 

Meantime, Alice had reached her own room, 
where she could give free vent to the emotions 
that almost suffocated her. She felt like a de- 
posed sovereign. Five years she had reigned, 
the queen of this happy home. It just suited 
her; its cares and dutics were never irksome. 
She liked to feel that she had the sole charge of 
her brother’s interests, that she was every thing 
to him, as he was to her. Now, g0 forsake 
her, who had loved and cared for him so long, 
for that puny, white-faced creature whom she 
remembered. She would never call her sister, 
never, She would sit right down and write to 
her aunt at Hollyside, and ask for a home there. 
She knew she should be welcome. 

Stopping a moment before the glass, she saw, 
with consternation, how her anger had altered 
her. There were dark circles under her eyes, 
and her face seemed distorted. She smiled bit- 
terly, as she said,— 

“It won’t do for hunchbacks to get angry. 
They look bad enough without it. I shall never 
have a happy home again, never. And this one, 
which has seemed so like my own, is to be taken 
from me.” 

She wrote her letter, and sealed and directed 
it She had never felt so miserable in her life. 
How she must have looked and acted in her 
sudden passion, down stairs! Poor John! his 
glance of consternation haunted her, and she 
felt her heart softening towards him. She won- 
dered if he was still in the parlor, sitting there 
alone. How strange it must seem without her! 
Still, she did not relent. 

The next morning, the caSe seemed to present 
itself in a still more aggravating light. She felt 
like an alien in her brother’s house, and she 
nursed the feeling. She had cried in the night, 
and her rest had not been refreshing. She sent 
down word that she was suffering from headache, 
and then sat, fancying how miserable John would 
be, without her. 

When she saw him drive from the house, (he 
looked careworn, she thought) she went down 

stairs, where they had alwafs been so happy 
together, and there on the table she found a 
note from John. How her fingers trembled as 
she opened it! The tears blurred her vision. 

\nd this was what she read: 


I am glad 


Tlas 
IIas she been working for her- 


_ “My Dear Litrie ALice,—Your happiness 
a8 always been my first consideration. I was 
startled, last night, at your look of suffering, 
and it has haunted me ever since. You were 
siven in my especial charge by our sainted 
mother, and I shall never relinquish that 
“arge. We will make no change in the future. 
Your interests are mine—my home is yours. 
BROTHER JOHN.” 

“The dear, unselfish fellow!” sobbed Alice, sit- 
Ung down then and there, to have a good cry 
over it. 

“Tought to be ashamed of myself,” she said, 
half angrily, “for lam nothing but selfish; and 
{ won’t be outdone by a man, in generosity.” 

She went, forthwith, up Stairs, and put on her 


started for Oak Street. It was not a pleasant 
locality. TwoTor three times she had her feel- 
ings lurt by the broad stares of the ignorant 
and jesting crowd; but she was used to it, she 
said to herself. 
Down Oak Street, at last, stopping before a 
doorway full of children. 
“Does Emily Jackson live here?” she asked. 
There was an instant hush. 
“The gintleman’s up there now,” said a coarse 
Trish woman, “but it’s no use, I guess.” 
A lame boy volunteered to pilot her. She 
reached the room. Two or three women stood 
inside the door, with awe-struck faces. She saw 
her brother’s profile. He was bending over a 
large sick-chair, and below, her clear, swect fea- | 
tures white and still, lay Emily. 
“O John, John!” sobbed Alice, cut to the} 
heart. He held his arms out, for she ena 
ready to fall. 
“T came here determined to love her!” was 
the next broken cry. | 
“Tt’s too late, dear,” he said, solemnly; “it 
was the grief that killed her, she was so weak! | 
poor, suffering little thing! She has found a! 
better home than I could give her.” 
How he was shaken—this strong man! Pres- 
ently Alice bent over the face, so serene, 80 | 
almost shining, in its happy repose. She 
thought of the many weary, sorrowful hours | 











nearer, to kiss her so softly!” 

“And I begrudged her peace, a home, and a 
loving heart,” she murmured; “I, who have been | 
cared for all my life, so tenderly! 

Alice carried a lesson with her away from that 
place. The dead girl was buried beside the | 
mother, whose loss she had mourned so bit- | 
terly, but other poor girls became the recipients 
of Alice’s love an@ benevolence. For Emily’s 
sake, remembering the lovely, upturned, white 
face, she was more gentle to the needy, and even 
to the erring. She still keeps her brother’s 
house, and Dr. John is a quict and serene old 
bachelor. 








For the Companion. 
THE BELL BUOY. 
By Prof. De Mille. 

After the business of the day was over, two 
boys obtained a boat, and went off for a row in 
the harbor. 

The evening was fine, and they rowed about, 
first to one side of the harbor, and then’to the 
other. The tide was on the ebb; and so, grow- 
ing weary with rowing, they let the boat drift 
for some distance, until they came in sight of a 
bell boat, which was anchored near the entrance 
to the harbor. 

By this time it was sundown, and they turned 
and rowed back; but, as the tide was strong, they 
did not make much progress; so that, by the 
time they were within reach of any of the 
wharves, it was quite dark. 

In this darkness they became a little confnsed, 
for steamboats were passing and repassing. 

Suddenly, they heard the shrill yell of a steam 
whistle, and, looking up, saw a tug boat mov- 
ing straight toward them. Hastily turning their 
boat, they had just succeeded in getting out of 
the way of the steamer, when a loud cry arose 
= their left, with the rush of fast-revolving pad- 
dies. 

Looking around, they saw the huge form of a 
ferry boat. Her course lay straight toward 
them, and she was so near that escape seemed 
hopeless. % 

To make it worse, a perfect Babel of cries 
sounded from the ferry boat, among which one 
ery was plainly distinguishable: 

“Jump out! You'll be swamped!” 

The boy at the stern tried to back water, but 
the one at the bow started to his feet with his 
oar in his hands. Without thinking of the 
meaning of the foolish command, he thought 
only of obeying it. The ferry boat was close 
by. The next instant, the small boat struck its 
side and glanced off, and then the boy sprang 
away from the boat into the water. 

The boat itself was not swamped; and the 
ferry boat stopped as soon as possible. All was 
now the wildest confusion on board of her. 
People rushed wildly about, to search for life- 
preservers to throw overboard after the boy. 
He himself swam in the water, clutching his 
oar, and his calls for help sounded again and 
again, each time growing fainter and fainter. 

At last, with much difficulty, a boat was let 
down, to search for the missing lad. The boy 
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At last, a boat came with grappling-irons, and 
they began to drag the harbor. The ferry 
steamer, meanwhile, had gone to her wharf; 
but a number of boats still remained on the 
scene, some dragging the bottom, and others 
looking on. | 

Hours passed. At last, midnight came. All 
hope of saving the lost boy, or even finding his 
body, became extinct, and the lost boy’s friend, 
who had remained through it all, prepared to | 
go home, half broken-hearted. | 

He followed the boat that had been dragging | 





| for his companion, and landed where they did. 


“Don’t you think there is any chance for 
him?” he asked of the man who commanded | 
the boat. 

“Chance for what?” said the man, gruffly; | 
“for his life?” 

“Fes.” 

“Not a ghost of a chance. Do you think he | 
could have got ashore?” | 

“1? I didn’t know but that he might have 
drifted off.” 

“Drifted off? Where to?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“No more do I. 
drifted. 
harbor?” | 

“T don’t know.” | 

“Well, it’s my opinion you’d best go to bed | 








Sesides, he couldn’t have 
Weren’t the boats a good bit down the 





mornin’, you will know somethin’.” 

Meanwhile, the boy who had jumped over- | 
board, found himself floating on the water; and | 
its cold embrace roused him to desperate exer- 
tions. Heclung to the oar with all his strength. | 
But just where he was, the tide was running at 
its swiftest rate; and it soon bore him away 
from the scene where the boats were gathering, 
and the darkness hid him from view. 

Still, he could swim, and the oar was a great 
assistance; so he clung to this, and struck out 
toward the shore; yet so swift was the tide that 
his utmost efforts availed but little. 

Farther and farther out he was carried, swifter 
and swifter on; until, at length, as he turned 
back his despairing eyes, he saw the twinkle of | 
many lights in the distant town, and knew that 
he must be at least a mile away. 

He was drifting out to sea! 

The time seemed very long to him, yet, after 
all, its actual duration was far less than he sup- 
posed. 

He now tried to summon up his courage by 
thinking of the chances which there were of his 
being picked up. Vessels were constantly pass- 
ing in and out of the harbor. Somemight come 
in his way, near enough to hear his cry. 

But then the thought came that this was night, 
and during the night it would be improbable 
that any passing vessel would perceive him? 
Thus agitated by conflicting feelings, and vi- 
brating between the extreme of hope and de- 
spair, he drifted on, still clinging to his oar. 
He now no longer sought to swim, but contented 
himself with floating, using the oar simply to 
assist his buoyancy. 

After a time, he sank into a state of indiffer- 
ence; and thought, in a vague way, of floating 
on, and on, till he should perish from exhaus- 
tion. His thoughts wandered also to his friends; 
and he wondered what they would say about 
his loss. He wondered, too, what his compan- 
ion was thinking or doing at that particular 
time. 

Fortunate was it for him that the wind was 
not blowing, and that the water was smooth. 
It was, in fact, a calm, still night, and, as he 
looked over the surface, he could see without 
much difficulty. 

Suddenly, as he looked forward, a shadowy 
object appeared upon the surface of the water. 
It looked like a boat, and there was something 
in it like a stout mast. It was immediately in 
front of him. « 

In an instant, his whole soul was full of ex- 
citement. His indifference and languor vanished 
utterly, and, gathering up all his strength, he 
prepared to grasp at this unlooked-for means of 
safety. No one was on board, as far as he could 
see. Nearer he came, and nearer. He shouted. 

There was no reply. 

He shouted again and again. 

Still there was no reply. 

The thought now came to him that it was 
adrift. But this thought soon passed. 

No it was not adrift. 

Nearer he came, and still nearer. But the 
boat did not float away. If it had been adrift, 








who had remained in the boat was exerting 
himself vigorously, and sculling her in all direc- 
tions, calling after his friend. But soon no re- 
sponse whatever was heard. 

Other boats, attracted by the uproar, hurried 
to the spot, and rowed up and down, and right 
and left, adding to the confusion by their dis- 





velvet cloak, and little, ladylike bonnet, and 


cordant cries, and vario.s directions, 


it would have floated on before him as rapidly 
as he himself did, and perhaps more rapidly. 
But there was no drift. It seemed as if she lay 
at anchor. 

A few minutes more, and this was rendered 
certain. 

She was at anchor. 


| had his 


went down from her bows. Then he threw the 
oar on board; after which he clambered up into 
the vessel. 

Seareely had he accomplished this, when the 
character of the boat was made plain.« It was 
of iron, and was covered over with a water-tight 
deck. A mast arose, at the top of which was 
agong. Around this gong were four clappers, 
balanced in such a way that the motion of the 
waves, as they rolled the boat, would cause them 
to strike against the gong, and give forth a 
warning sound. 

In fact, now that he was on it, he saw that it 
was the bell buoy, moored here to mark the 
channel. It was a familiar object to him. He 
had often passed by it; and that very evening 
he had been in sight of it. He now knew that 
he was about two miles below the city, and had 
drifted that distance down. 

He could not tell what time it was, but by the 
confused noise that came over the water, he 
knew that the city Was still awake, and, in spite 


lof the apparent length of the time, he knew it 


could not have 
from the boat. 
And now what was he to do? 
To wait there till morning scemed at first his 


been an hour since he jumped 


| only chance, and, for a time, he resigned himself 


tothis. But, in an hour, he noticed that the tide 
had turned, and was now flowing in. This dis- 


endured by this child, only seventeen, and bent | and dream it over, and perhaps, by to-morrow | covery suggested to him a new idea. 


The boat was not large, and, though certainly 
heavier than the one he had lately used, was not 
beyond his power to manage. Fortunately, he 
The tide also was running in, 
Could he not, therefore, seull the float up to the 
city? 

There was only one obstacle in the way, and 
that was the anchor. 

This led to a further examination. 

Ile saw that the chain of the boat was fastened 
to another buoy, which, in his excitement, he 
had not noticed when he first reached the place. 
The last link of the chain was secured to the 
boat by a bolt, which, after some effort, he found 
himself able to unfasten. This he did, and the 
float moved with the tide up toward the city sand 
was sculled to awharf. THe secured her, hurried 
to his friends, and met with a reception which 
cannot be described. 

As to the float, it was handed over to the au- 
thorities on the following day, with an explana- 
tion which was quite satisfactory; and, in a 
short time, it was back at its old moorings, 


oar, 


_ ooo. ee 
For the Companton. 
JACK’S WHIPPING. 

Jack Ferris always determined to be “top of 
the heap,” as he expressed it. Top he was, by 
virtue of his big frame, loud voice and bullying 
ways, I suppose. } 

If ever we boys in Jollyville got up a military 
show, Jack must be captain. If we organized a 
nutting party, Jack pompously took the lead, 
and no one demurred. He certainly proved the 
superiority of muscle to mind, in a peculiar 
sense, for he was the worst scholar in school. 

It came to be an acknowledged fact, at last, 
that Jack Ferris was top of the heap. The best 
boys deferred to him on most occasions where 
pluck was needed, many of them utterly igno- 
rant of their own strength and latent possibili- 
ties. 

In one direction Jack was the leader; in an- 
other, a tall, pale, slender boy, with a remarka- 
bly sweet face, and who Jack sometimes snecr- 
ingly called his mammy’s son, had the most in- 
fluence. 

Jed Hurst never seemed to care for physical 
championship of Jack. Ilis manner was quict, 
his mood studious. That there was a reserved 
strength in that supple form, a calm but straight- 
forward earnestness, a terrible férce if it should 
be stirred into combative life, any good regder 
of character could have told, looking at him 
when the boy sat at his studies, or ran or play- 
ed with the rest of the school folks. 

There were but few girls in our midst, most of 
them romping, rosy, healthy creatures. There 
was one, however, who claimed the pity and 
forbearance of the sternest. Her name was 
Minnie Clarke, and she was the daughter of a 
poor seamstress, who toiled late and early that 
her unfortunate child might receive some benefit 
from the school term. 

Every body but the patient mother saw that 
Minnie was a little “daft,” as they say in Scot- 
land. She was quick at some of her lessons and 
utterly incapable at others. Many of the schol- 
ars respected her infirmity, and poor Minnic 
lauched when the others did, and shouted or 
ran, and enjoyed herself thoroughly. 

One day at recess Minnie was missing. Jed 
Hurst, wandering away, heard a great sobbing 
and sighing, and following the direction of the 











He came up close, He grasped a chain that 


voice, he saw poor Minnie grovelling all in a 





heap, under a butternut tree, weeping and moan- 
ing piteously. 

He spoke to her, and she sprang to her feet, 
trembling from head to foot. 

“What can be the matter, Minnie?” he asked, 
and the girl read sympathy in his clear blue eves. 

“{ jest wish Iwas dead, that’s all,” said the 
girl, chokingly, “and then I'd never be torment- 
ed.” 

“Why, who torments you, Minnie?” 

“It's Jack; you never see him, ’cause he’s sly, 
but he’s wicked, that’s what he is. He pinches 
me; see here; and she drew up her sleeve, show- 
ing an angry red spot that made the blood 
spring like flame to Jed’s pale cheek. And he 
calls me a fool, too, before the other girls.” 

“T aint a fool, am'I, Jed Hurst? AmI a fool?” 

“No, Minnie, you’re no fool,” cried the boy, 
indignantly. ‘Tell me how long Jack has been 
tormenting you?” 

“QO, such a long time, on the sly. He'd look 
to secif anybody watched himgthen he’d make 
faces, and wink, and pull my hair, and pinch 
me. He’s an awful wicked boy, and I don’t 
want to come to this school another day, only 
mammy cries when I tell her so, and I do-don’t 
like to see her ery—she er-cried so awful when 
father died,” and, overcome by the remembrance, 
the girl burst into a passion of tears. 

Jed stood and looked on, quite helpless, but 
with a swelling heart and clenched fists. Pres- 
ently Minnie wiped her tears and hushed her 
cries. 

“T don’t want to go to school, looking so,” she 
sobbed. 

“You needn’t, Minnie; go home, slowly, so as 
to dry your eyes, and I’ll excuse you to the 
teacher.”’ 

The little incident got round, and Jack called 
Jed the “fool’s champion,” though he took care 
that Jed should not hear him. 

One day, when school had just come in, after 
vacation, and the classes were waiting to be 
numbered, Jed saw Jack, in going by poor Min- 
nie, make up a most diabolical face. ‘ 

The girl shrank away, for he was swinging his 
hands. , At recess the same thing was repeated, 
and Jack repeatedly nudged or pulled the poor 
girl, who looked appealingly round, but saw no 
help or comfort. 

Suddenly Jack found himself confronted by 
Jed, whose face was so thoroughly on fire at 
sight of these repeated insults, that one would 
hardly have known the boy. 

“Jack Ferris, you’re a mean scoundrel,” he 
cried, “‘to mock and insult a poor girl who has 
no friends.” 

“Are you the bully boy of the school ?”’ sneered 
Jack. “If you are let me tell you that I can 
take care of myself, and do as I please in the 
bar” — 

The word was not finishef, for Jed, whose 
blood was up, aimed a blow at Jack, whic! felled 
him tothe ground. Jack was upin a second, 
and at it they went—Jed, the “champion of a 
fool,” and Jack, her tormenter. 

In less time than it takes me to tell it, almost, 
Jed had punished the mean bully so soundly, 
that he was glad enough to crawl home. 

“What docs this mean?” asked the teacher, in 
an awful voice, suddenly appearing among us— 
“you, Jed Hurst, the most peaceable boy in the 
school, fighting? Iam astonished, sir!” 

“I couldn’t help it, sir,” cried Jed, all in a 
quiver—“‘if it’s fighting, it’s fighting. I cer- 
tainly didn’t want to fight, but I couldn’t help 
it. I have whipped Jack Ferris for repeatedly 
insulting poor Minnie Clarke, and—I’m afraid 
—I—should be tempted to—do—it ag’”’— 

At that speech, every cap was off, and such a 
shout as went up from three dozen vigorous 
throats, never was heard in that school-yard be- 
fore. 

The master was evidently in the minority, and 
though he tried to look grave, we could see that 
there was a bright sparkle in his eye when he 
turned to Jed Hurst. He merely said, “I shall 
tet it pass for this time, but | must. express my 
disapproval of fighting.” 

Well, all that happened was that we boys 
thoneht we'd found the best “top” for our heap, 
and after that, Jack Ferris was nowhere. We 
concinded, in school-boy logic, that he who 
would mock the infirmities of others, must of 
necessity be a coward at heart, and so we put 
Ned Hurst, from that day, at the top of the 


heap. ALMA. 
_ “or 


CRUELTIES OF HINDOOISM, 

Sir George Staunton visited a man in India 
who had committed a murder; and in order not 
only to save his life, but what was of much 
more consequence, his caste, he submitted to 
the penalty impesed. This was, to sleep sever 
years on a bedstead, without any mattress, the 


penetrate the flesh. Sir George saw him in the 
fifth year of his probation, and his skin was 
then like the hide of a rhinoceros, but more cal- 
lous; at that time, however, he could sleep 
comfortably on his “bed of thorns,” and re- 
marked that at the expiration of the term of 
his sentence, he should most probably continue 
that system from choice which he had been 
obliged to adopt from necessity. 

——__-_—__ Io 
For the Companion. 


A CITY BOY IN THE COUNTRY. 


GOING 





TO SCHOOL, | 
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I always loved the country in boyhood, and 
looked forward eagerly to the summer vacation, 
when I could exchange the brick walls of Bos- 
ton for the green fields and woods of the coun- 
try. 
I was a genuine boy, and felt supremely hap- 
py when, mounted on the top seat behind the 
Lexington stage-coach, I started for a four 
weeks’ frolic among the hills and woods. 
This was before the days of railroads, when 
the four-horsed coaches, with a speed of six or 
seven miles an hour, and the driver, with his 
long whip and wonderful stories, were the de- 
light of the boys. 
I did not go to any of thebig boarding-houses 
so common in these days, where it is all house 
and no yard. IT was lucky in having a cousin, | 
with a pleasant house, and large orchard, full | 
of pear, and peach, and plum trees, and apple 
trees, too, which, alas! wouldn’t get ripe in 
August. 
As soon as 1 had got through shaking hands 
and kissing all round in the house — and | 
there were two or three pretty girls whom it} 
| 





was rather pleasant to kiss, and who were not 

as shy about it as city girls—I always made for | 
the orchard, to see how much the trees had | 
grown since the last August, and whether my | 
favgrites were full of fruit. Then came the run 
to the barn to see old Whitey, a great favorite 
with us boys, because we could lead him to wa- 
ter, and climb on his back, and drive him, and 
he never offered to run away. 

Tam afraid Bonner wouldn’t have paid a high 
price for him, for he didn’t belong to the race- 
horse breed, and was never guilty of going faster 
than a dog-trot. But he was gentle and safe, 


| 


boys. 

After roaming through the orchard and salut- 
ing old Whitey, whom we used to insist knew 
us and was glad to see us again, we settled down 
quietly to country life. Every day brought 
some new plan for amusement; flying kites, 
in which we thought we knew a thing or two 
more than our country cousins; fishing and 
rowing, in which they could beat us very easily ; 
picking wlfortleberries and blackberries, in 
which they filled their pails sooner than we, 
but we made up for it in filling our mouths and 
stomachs sooner than they; for somehow, in 
spite of our good, honest intentions, the ber- 
ries would go the wrong way. 





. 
On rainy days we had as good sport as in 





whole surface of which was studded with points 
of iron, resembling nails, but not so sharp as to 


sunshine, for the old barn, with its bins for 
}eorn and oats, and its stalls for Whitey, and 
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| an academy, where I knew neither teacher nor 


and that was cnough for the women and the | 
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Molly, the cow, and its big hay-loft, where new 
hens’ nests were sure to reward diligent search, 
gave us inexhaustible amusement, 

We were never prouder than when a cackling 
hen had betrayed the secret of her nest in some 
distant corner of the loft, and with a cap-full of 
snow-white eres, we called, with a shrill hurrah, 
our cousin housekeeper to the pantry, to look 
at the new-found treasure. Nor did she ever 
fail to give’ some welcome reward for our dis- 
covery. 

But I am rambling far away from my subject, 


was one thing to spend a summer vacation at a 
cousin’s house, and quite another thing to go to 


scholars. It was very pleasant to be in the 
country a few weeks, and know at the end that 
a goad home would welcome one, with father, 
and sister, and brothers. But alas! it was not 
so pleasant, when the dear father was dead, and 
the city home broken up, to be sent away 
among strangers, to be absent for many 
months. The bitter change took away the ro- 
mance and the charm. 

How well I remember the first evening in a 
large boarding-house, where many of the boys 
were also from Boston. I didn’t know one of 
them, and was a little shy in forming new ac- 
quaintances. 

I sat down at the long supper-table soon after 
my stage ride, but the food didn’t relish, nor 
did the boys’ faces look attractive. My appe- 
tite was gone, and my heart was heavy. 

I believe nobody but the mistress of the house 
spoke to me, for the boys were as shy of 
me as I of them, and after supper I went to my 
room and had a good cry. 

How lonely it was! and my dear old home 
was gone, and [had no place to go to. Soon 
the boys begen to play in front of the house, 
and their merry shouts and laughter drew me 
to the window. The tears gradually dried up. 
They seemed to be having a royal time, and I 
longed to be with them, for their games were 
very familiar, and I was fond of sport. 

But no one came to ask me if I wouldn’t like 
to play, and I felt a little timid in going out un- 
invited. I sat watching them with a heavy 
heart, till the twilight stole on, and they came 
in to gather round the long table in the dining- 
room, for talk and study. 

I ventured down with my books, but they 
looked at me so curiously, and seemed so ab- 
sorbed in themselves, that I soon pleaded weari- 
ness from my ride, and slunk away to bed. I 
am afraid the tears fell on my pillow, but sor- 
row and loneliness were soon lost in sleep. 

A bright sun shining in my room woke me 
the next morning, and somehow the loneliness 
was all gone. I felt quite bright and cheerful, 
and managed to get acquainted with several of 
the boys before breakfast, and by school-time 
the strangeness was over and never came back 
again. The boys soon became very dear friends, 
and some of them remain so till the present day. 
The year I spent at the school was one of the 
happiest of my life, full of adventures. I pro- 
pose to narrate some of these adventures for the 
readers of the Companion, and hope they will 
find them amusing and instructive. 

One moral [ suggest to elose this chapter. 
Always speak kindly to a new boy coming into 
your school. He may feel very shy and lonely, 
| and a few words may give him a glad heart. 
| Aw Oup Boy. 
| ———_or——_—_—_— 


A STRANGE FLOWER. 


Every generation has had its wonders, and 
| one might think that by-and-by there would be 
none left to discover. Yet the record lengthens, 
and the flower I am going to tell you about, is 
no small item in the list. 

Fancy a flower, springing, to all appearance, 
straight from the ground, and measuring full a 
yard in diameter. Five roundish petals, dark- 
red in color, each a foot across, and covered 
with curious yellowish-white swellings, sur- 
round a cup a foot wide, from the margin of 
which grow the stamens. This cup holds a 
fleshy substance, covered with projections like 
small cows’ horns. ; 

At least twelve pints of water could be held 
by the cup, were the contents taken out; and 
the entire flower weighs from fifteen to twenty 
pounds. Each petal is nearly or quite an inch 
thick. 











plant without leaves, is like an animal without 
astomach. Careful examination showed, how- 
ever, that this tremendous flower was a para- 
site; that is, having no independent life of its 
own, but feeding on the juices of another plant, 
Fastening on one of the huge Sumatra climbers, 
the buds, at first like little buttons, push through 
the bark, continuing to grow till they seem like 
enormous cabbages. 

In three months the flower expands, but soon 
decays, leaving only the centre, which gradually 
becomes a large, rough fruit, filled with count- 
less seeds. 

Only in thejungles of Sumatra has it ever been 
seen, growing in the mfdst of decaying vegeta- 
tion, and far from all ordinary lines of travel,— 
so far, that neither you nor I, unless we go for 
that special purpose, will ever be likely to see 
it. HELEN C. WEEKS, 





THE BALANCE OF POWER---Part III, 


The equilibrium of Europe was threatened in 
the first part of the seventeenth (17th) century 
by the House of Austria, ruling in Spain and 
Germany. 

That House had been divided on the abdica- 
tion of Charles V., whose son, Philip IL., contin- 
ued to reign in Spain, while Charles’ brother, 
Ferdinand I., became Emperor of Germany. 
The two branches were not so intimate as 
they had been, for many years after the separa- 
tion; but in the early part of the seventeenth 
(17th) century they came together again, and 
the consequence was a revival of the family’s 
old power, and the disturbance of Europe. 

This action had serious consequences. It had 
something to do with the Thirty Years’ War, 
and with the persecutions that were made on the 
Protestants in Germany, Bohemia, and other 
countries. For a time,—or, rather, at times,— 
it seemed as if Protestantism was to be put 
down, and as if the House of Austria would be- 
come supreme in Europe. 

These evils were prevented, and the balance 
of power was restored, by the incoming of Swe- 
den, under Gustavus Adolphus, in the first 
place; and then by the assistance that France 
gave to the Germans, France at that time being 
ruled by the great Cardinal de Richelieu. 

The victories of Gustavus Adolphus saved 
Europe; and, &fter his death, the French main- 
tained what he had won. 

The Treaty of Westphalia put an end to the 
Thirty Years’ War, in 1648. From that time 
must be dated the decline of the House of Aus- 
tria as a German Power, while the first faint 
glimmerings of that Prussian Power which is 
now so prodigious then were to be seen. 

But as the House of Austria fell, the House of 
Bourbon rose; and Europe soon had as much to 
fear from France as ever she had had to fear 
from Germany. 

The greatness of the France of those days may 
be said to date from the year 1643, in which 
Louis XIV. ascended the throne of that country. 
Louis XIII. died on the 14th of May, 1643, only 
afew months after the death of the great Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, who, in spite of some pecul- 
iarly French defects of character, was the great- 
est of all the statesmen of France; and then 
began the long reign—more than seventy-two 
years—of Louis XIV. 

A few days after the death of Louis XIII. oc- 
curred the great battle of Rocroy, in which the 
future Prince de Conde—the Great Conde of his- 
tory and of war—defeated and destroyed the 
famous Spanish infantry. 

From that time must be put the long aseend- 
ency of France, which lasted more than sixty 
years, and which led to many wars. 

The contests of Europe in the last half of the 
seventeenth (17th) century and in the first years 
of the eighteenth (18th) century, for the most 
part, were owing to the ambition of Louis XIV. 

To prevent his becoming master of Europe, 
many alliances were formed, and many wars 
waged; but against all the alliances thus formed 
in the seventeenth (17th) century, he was on the 
whole successful; and France never was greater 
in war than during the first sixty years of his 
reign. He was supreme in Europe, in a certain 
sense, and gave law to the minds of men. 

He was Le Grand Monarque,—the Great King, 
in the estimation of his contemporaries; and 
history has satisfied contemporaneous judg- 
ment, the world, to borrow a fine old Roman 
idea, having ever since felt the weight of his 








would be! But so far from smelling agreeably, 


chief to the face, for its smell is precisely that 
of tainted beef! Even flies are deceived, and 
come in swarms to lay their eggs in this meaty 
substance, sure it is carrion. 











Now imagine this to have the lovely odor of 
heliotrope or violet, and what a treasure it} 


one must, in examining it, hold the handker- | 


shadow. : 

This great king obtained the whole Spanish 
| Empire for one of his grandsons,—Philip, Duke 
| of Anjou. 
| Charles II., the last Spanish king of the Aus- 
| tro-Burgundian dynasty, died in 1700 and be- 
qeathed his dominions to the Duke of Anjou. 

This led to the War of the Spanish Sucessijon, 


No Jeaves have ever been discovered, and a| that lasted almost a dozen years; and though 
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; yeallies were unable to prevent the establish- | is hooks that takes the paper up and lays it on | Well, time passed on. The two youths grew to 
j eatof a Bourbon dynasty in Spain, they cut the table then they fold the papers up and sell | be quite young gentlemen. Attracting the at- 

«tthe Spanish Empire essentially them the end Jonn M. Porrer. tention of a public spirited man, he visited their 
. own de pte father in order to gain their attendance at the 
; They were, also, very successful in the field. o> 


district school. Mr. Y—— listened in silence, 
and when his visitor had ended, said, with a 
majestic wave of his ragged arm,— 

“Don’t think much of larnin’, sir, I don’t, I 
went to schule myself when I was young and 
got most of my letters, but they never did me 
the least bit of good, that I could ever see.” 

It is needless, perhaps, to add that George 
Washington and Arthur Wellington have not 
yet entered college. 


ne two greatest of their commanders—the Duke 
s Marlborough and Prince Eugene of Surry— 
Leated the French repeatedly in pitched bat- 
‘ sand took many of their strongest placest | 


THE WESTERN MAN WHO SAW 
THE OCEAN. 

The sight of the ocean excites enthusiasm in 
any one—but especially must it produce this 

edays of Blenheim, Turin, Ramillies, Ouden- | effect on a person who never saw it before. 
rie, Malplaquet, and others, belong to the war | T saw a man at Newport coming out upon the 
‘the Spanish Succession. | cliff by Easton’s beach, where the ocean all at 
‘ jn consequence of these defeats, the suprema- | once lifts up, and looks face to face with the 


of France was overthrown, and the independ- |gazer, over the rocks. The ocean was pour- — 

: 4 ing in long rolling waves between Ochre Point! PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIB- 
1 neof Europe secured. Again had the balance ,ang Easton’s Point, drumming under Forty ERS. 
. power been vindicated and maintained. Steps, and breaking with power and whiteness A . 
A ———--_ 4 upon the sandy crescent of the beach. The Beautiful Croquet Field Set. 





man’s face was so pathetic and his look so ale | 

fected me that I looked myself at the sea again, | 

and felt more than ever the glory of it. Hegazed| SOT 

away a little while, and then observing me near | SEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

his feet, he recovered himself. | subscriber. 
“Is that the sea, sir?” he said—“the ocean?” | 


A GARDEN OF WONDEBS. 
That California is a land of big things, is now 
ite well Known. One conscientious corres- 
soalent of a New England paper admitted that 
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CASTING ALL ON JESUS, 


I leave it all with Jesus, 
‘or He knows 
How to steal the bitter 
From. life’s woes; 
How to gild the tear-drop 
With His smile, 
Make the desert garden 
Bloom awhile; 
: When my weakness leaneth 
On His might, 
All seems fignt. 


I leave it all with Jesus, 
L Day by day; 
| Faith can firmly trust Him, 
) Come what may. 
, Hope has dropped her anchor, 
Found her rest, 
{In the calm, sure haven 
Of His breast; 
Love esteems it heaven 
To abide 
At His side. 


O, leave it all with Jesus, 
° mye soul; 
Tell not half thy story, 
‘ But the whole. 
Worlds on worlds are hanging 
On His hand; 
’ Life and death are waiting 
S His command; 
. Yet His tender bosom 
Makes thee room: 
O, come home! 
London Christian. 





or 
A NIGHT IN JAIL. 


War correspondents have hard times occa- 
sionally. The army guards on both opposing 
lines have to be very careful whom they allow 
to go loose about their quarters, and so a news- 
paper-writer once in a while gets “snapped up” 
and pretty harshly examined. <A Boston Jour- 
nal man has ‘had an experience in the present 
great Franco-Prussian war, which he contrives 
to make fun of as follows. He avrites from 
Kaiserlautern —a name which you can _pro- 
nounce at your leisure: 





We were arrested! . This was evident. What 
was more—the officer said so—and the chorus 
of soldiers said so. The tall civilian in the cor- 
ner, who had pointed us out as suspicious char 
acters, said so, and refused to allow any one to 
look at our passports. There was no doubt 
that we were spies, and the various officers 
who spoke English, answered our lucid state- 
ments in French. 

R-r-r-up! Auf! B-b-r-um! Off we went, each 
between six beggars in helmets, to the guard- 
house. There was quite a delegation to réceive 
us. It consisted mainly of measly boys, dys- 
peptic-looking students, and villainous Jews. 

One little boy shrank away from us, and was 
so awe-stricken ct our fancied guilt that he 
looked through the window grating for half an 
hour afterward without moving a muscle. 

The guard at once demanded our papers, and 
looking at ovr passports, given us by Father 
Washburne, in Paris, shook their heads. They 
sat down on the straw, and alittle sergeant took 
us in charge. He persisted in talking French, 
so I answered in that tongue. I am afraid | 
lost my temper, too. 

“Do you suppose spies travel in two horse 
carriages, with a trunk, a valise, plenty of 
maps, ete. ?” I asked him. 

But he said, “But you are in the Pfalz.” 
Whereupon I adjured him to tell me something 
new. 

Presently we were thrust into a dirty, disgust- 
ing cell, just large enough to turn round twice 
in, and found there a drunken soldier, who im- 
mediately tried to put his feet on our necks, and 
to lie on the floor, and kick playfully at our 
faces. 

I climbed on to the board bed, out of his 
reach, and we began to plan our revenge. 
After we had meditated on the possibilities of 
being shot off-hand on suspicion, and decided 
that that was hardly probable, we next thought 
that we should have to be locked up two or 
three days. Our arrest was evidently the sen- 
sation of the day, and several citizens came and 
demanded to see the “spies.” 

By-and-by, came the officer of the guard, and 
made us take off our garments. He looked in 
my shoes and stockings for despatches, and 
made me roll up my sleeves, took very carefully 
every little piece of an old telegram that had 
been sent me and torn up weeks before, and then 
said, in very good French,— 

“You needn’t speak English, or German; you 
speak French, naturally.” 

I begged him to have it his own way; and 
added, “You had better send for your colonel.” 

Finally, he said that he would try to, and, 
meantime, added, “If you are innocent, you can 
afford to stay here all night; if not, you will 
soon get used to it.” 

Bang went the door again, and we were left 
with our friend, the soldier, and the bugs. Out- 
side, the tramp of armed men made the pave- 
ments ring;* thousands of drenched and weary 
soldiers were coming in, and we, neither too dry 
nor too full of rest, sympathized with them. 
Sleep was impossible; besides, our papers were 
in course of examination outside, and we could 
hear each piece debated upon separately. 

Toward midnight the colonel arrived—a small 
man, compactly made, with aggressive whisker 
and commanding voice. 

Bring forth the accused! 
and drew long breaths. 

What were we? 

Correspondents. 

What was that? when did we leave America? 
why did we come through Paris? and why,were 
we arrested . 

We answered all except the last-satisfactorily. 
We were spies, I told him, but not Gallic. 

The .soldiers stood aghast when the colonel 


We were brought, 


‘ 





smiled, but were reassured when he ordered us 
back to the cell. They thirsted for our biood, I 
suppose. 

So we stood up all night in the lazar hole, 
thinking of the morrow. The soldiers, lying on 
the straw outside, poked fun at us, and we ex- 
ercised patience. Next us on the street, into 
which a little iron-barred. window looked, was 
an immense stable, where were cavalrymen, all 
ready for the start, sleeping beside their horses, 
or feeding them bread, and swearing at them. 
I think I could sketch a horse now, for I looked 
at one nearly all night. There was a lantern 
hanging over the stairs nearest me. 

I remember that I counted its wire bars 577 
times, as pastime. I should have liked to have 
had the Sanscrit grammar to commit to memory. 
Icould havedoneit. I think I could have learned 
to pronounce the name of a Prussian gencral or 
two. Any thing to make time fly. But the old 
fellow seemed wingless. 


He was finally let out, and dismissed with 
some very handsome apologies. 


a. es 
GOV. BRIGGS’ SCHOOLMATE. 


The following account of the death of Malcolm 
Carling, one of Gov. Briggs’ old schoolmates, is 
from the Governor’s own lips. When these two 
friends parted to go their several ways in life, 
Briggs refused the other’s proposal to “drink to 
their mutual success” in a glass of wine, and 
Carling pooh-poohed at his teetotalism. Car- 
ling afterwards became onc of the brightest and 
most popular lawyers at the bar of Middlesex 
county, but his bad habits followed him, and 
brought him to the sad end here described : 


It was a cold, bleak day in March. Gov. 
Briggs had just descended from his room in the 
State House, and was leaning against the rail- 
ing which guards the statue of Washington, 
in conversation with a friend, when a page ap- 
proached and.handed him a note. He broke the 
seal, and read. It was from the mayor of the 
city, informing him that a man had been picked 
up in the gutter during the night by the watch, 
and was now pronounced to be dying of delir- 
ium tremens. “He says,” wrote the mayor, 
“that he knew you once—that you were his 
friend and schoolmate. He will not give his 
name; but I think that it is all that is left of 
poor Mal Carling. If you would like to sce 
him, come soon.” 

The Governor hastened down to the City 
Building, and with Dr. Smith, the city physi- 
cian, he went down into the police station, 
where the poor waif lay. 

Alas! he would never have recognized in that 
wasted, shattered wreck of humanity the friend 
of his youth! but so it was. O! what a sad, 
sad sight! 

“Has he any consciousness left?’ the Gov- 
ernor asked. 

“He has kad one or two lucid spells; but the 
delirium has about spent itself. He can rave 
no more.”” 

At this moment the sufferer started, and 
opened his eyes—dark, cavernous eyes, bleared 
and ghostly, but with a gleam of intelligence in 
their sunken depths. 

“Who spoke?” he demanded, in a hollow, 
whispered tone. 

“Malcolm, it was I. Don’t you know me?” 

The poor man struggled to raise himself, and 
the attendants helped him; and when he had 
been lifted to a sitting posture, with pillows at 
his back, he looked up. 

“I know the voice,” he said. 

“And don’t you know the face? Look at me, 
Malcolm.” 

A little time, and something like a smile broke 
over the worn and haggard face. 

“GEeorGE! Is it you?” 

“Yes, Malcolm. [am your old school-fellow. 
You remember me now?” 

Malcolm Carling grasped the hand of his 
friend, and gazed up into his face. Another 
faint smile crept in upon his scarred and tor- 
tured features, but it quickly faded away, and 
something like a pearl glistened upon the droop- 
ing lashes. 

“Malcolm, what can I do for you? Tell me— 
tell me of anything.” 

“Nothing—nothing, George, I am past help. 
I chose my own path, and have travelled in it,— 
and here I am. But you—you— Ah! why 
should | murmur? You chose the better path, 
George,—and there you are! You, governor of 
Massachusetts; and [—I’- The voice choked, 
the features were convulsed ;—a moment so, and 
then the eyes were opened, the smile flitted 
back, and he murmured, as his head sank,— 
“Sic transit gloria mundi!”’ 

He had reached the end of the weary way, 
another wreck upon the terrible reef which a 
pernicious appetite has reared amid the waters 
of life. 
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WANTED TO KNOW HOW HE DID 

Most readers of the following would exclaim, 
“What a fool!” and claim that the farmer de- 
served part of his loss, at least, for being so 
slow with his eyes and his wits. But let them 
that cry “fool” cry it softly, and not be so sure 
of their own smartness till they try it. The 
foolishness of the loser in this case was chiefly 
in asking the thief to tell him how he picked 
his pocket: 

The Detroit Post says: A short time since, 
while our reporter was visiting a town in the 
interior, he made the acquaintance of a well-to- 
do farmer, who, after making some inquiries in 
regard to the growth and prosperity ot Detroit, 
linquired if there were any pickpockets in the 


city. The reply was, of course, in the affirma- 
tive. The farmer laughed quictly a moment, 


and then said,— 

“T don’t often tell my first experience in see- 
ing the lions of your city, but Iam not as sensi- 
tive over it now as I used to be, and I’ll tell you 
about it. Some years before my father died, he 
went to New York city on business, and while 
there he bought himself a gold watch. He wore 
it as long as he lived, and when he died, a few 
years ago, he gave it to me. Of course I was 
strongly attached to the watch, and not a little 
proud of it, especially when I[ put it in my 
pocket upon the occasion of my first visit to 
Detroit. I haven’t any doubt that I looked at 
it a hundred times a day, and you will not be at 
ail surprised when I tell you that I had not been 
in the city two ‘hours before it was missing, 
chain and all. 

“T informed the clerk of the hotel where I was 
stopping, of my loss, and as I did not remember 
of being jostled by any one, and could give no 
clew to the thicf, he said there was no use in an 
officer. Ile advised me to offer a large reward 
for the return of the watch, and add that no 
questions would be asked. 

“T put such an advertisement in the mogning 
papers, and during the afternoon received a 
note informing me that if I would be at the cor- 
ner of B and L Streets that evening at 
7 o’clock, with the reward ($100), my watch 
would be returned to me. 

“The note also stated that I must come alone, 
and if during the day I made any attempt to in- 
form an officer, the writer would not mect me; 
that 1 would be watched all the time, and the 
only way I could recover my watch was by do- 
ing precisely as I advertised. 

“At seven o’clock I was at the spot indicated, 
and, after waiting a few moments, a well-dressed 
man, in passing me, asked me the time of day. 
I replied that it was seven o’clock. At that he 
asked me to walk along with him a short dis- 
tance, and as we walked he inquired if I had 
brought the $100. LIreplied in the affirmative, 
when he handed me my watch, received the 
money, and was about to leave me, when I 
stopped him, and told him I would give him 
$10 more to tell me how he managed to pick my 
pocket.” 

““OY said he, placing his finger on his lip; 
“you promised to ask no questions, but I weuld 
show you if it wasn’t for that man standing 
over there on the corner. He is a detective ofti- 
cer, and knows me,’ and the man pointed across 
the street. 

“T looked in the direction he had indicated, 
but could see no one that looked like an officer, 
though there were plenty of people standing in 
that locality. 

“*That tall fellow with the stove-pipe hat, is 
the one I mean; but I must be off. Good by.’ 

“The man hurried off, and I saw him disap- 
pear round acorner; then I again tried to see 
the ‘tall fellow with the stove-pipe hat,’ but if 
he had been there he had disappeared, and I 
started for the hotel, happy in again possessing 
iny father’s last present to me. At this thought 
I put my hand upon my vest pocket, where I 
had placed the watch a moment before, and the 
next instant you could have knocked me down 
with a straw, for the pocket was empty. The 
thief had indeed complied with my request, and 
‘shown me how it was done.’ I didn’t advertise 
for it again, and I came home without telling 
the hotel clerk about that evening’s experience.” 
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A CHRISTIAN HERO. 


It is nearly two generations since a boat’s 
crew left their ship to reach the Hervey Islands. 
One of the passengers upon that boat desired to 
land, but the boat’s crew feared to do so, as the 
cannibals were gathered together on the shore; 
but, holding up the Bible in his hand, he said, 
“Live or die, put me ashore.” 

They would not go near the land; he plunged 
into the surf, and held high the book. He 
reached the land. The cannibals did not kill 
him, but he won their favor, and lived among 
them, and, for aught I know, he died among 
them. 

Thirty years afterward, another ship reached 
the same Hervey Islands, bringing literally a 
cargo of Bibles. They were all wanted, and 
were taken with the greatest eagerness and paid 
for by these people. This was the result of the 
labors of that heroic young man, who said, 
“Live or die, put me ashore!” 


Some time since, Dr. John Hall, of New York, 
related this fact, and tells us what followed: 


When I came down from the pulpit, and was 
standing in the middle isle, there came up to me 
a tall, manly-looking gentleman, a man that 
looked as if he might be a descendant of one of 
the old Vikings, and said,— 

“You will excuse me for coming up to speak 
to you, and introducing myself; I am Capt.” 
so-and-so—I need not give you his name—“I am 
in command of her majesty’s frigate” so-and-so, 
“and I take the liberty of coming to speak to 
you in reference to what you said about these 
islands. I was there with my ship; I saw these 
people, and I saw the circulation of the Bible 
among them, and I never saw such Christianity 
in all my life as among the people of these 
islands.” Said he, “Tney reminded me of those 
people of whom you read in the Acts of the 
Apostles.” 











NO 
MARRIAGE RING. 

Why is it that the person to be married is en- 
his spouse’s left hand? It is answered, there is 
nothing more in this than that the custom was 


handed down to the present age from the prac- 
tice of our ancestors, who found the left hand 


right, in that it is ever less used than the other 
As to the fourth finger of the left hand, there is 





joined to put aring upon the fourth finger of 


more convenient for such ornaments than the 


ee D 


ring from bruises, having this one quality pecu: 
liar to itself, that it cannot be extended but jn 
company with some other finger; whereas the 
rest may be singly stretched to their full leneth 
and straightness. ¥ 
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$ STOMACHS. 


The following is the introduction to a work 
now in press, to be known as “Dr. Dio Lewis’s 
Talks about People’s Stomachs :” 

Sitting one evening near a reservoir, on the 
brow of a hill, overlooking a European city, my 
companion, an eminent physician, told me this 
story: 

“About twenty years ago, I was called, early 
one morning, to visit, in great haste, a family, 
at whose house I had spent the previous evening. 
The messenger exclaimed, ‘O! doctor, come as 
quick as possible; they are all vomiting them. 
selves to death.’ 

“T jumped into my clothes, seized my stomach 
pump and ran, The doctors were flying in alj 
directions. We cried out to each other ‘poison! 
poison!’ and rushed on.» I assure you, sir, the 
town was given up to the wildest excitement | 
have ever witnessed. Allsuffered with the same 
symptoms,—vomiting, retching, thirst, and 
burning pain. 

“At ten o’clock, the Mayor called a few of us 
together for a moment’s consultation. 

“T had the honor to suggest that the poison 
must be in the water. 

“We ran up here, and right there in the cor- 
ner, just under that tree, we caught a glimpse of 
a large paper package, and rushing into the wa- 
ter, we hauled out more than ten pounds of the 
deadly poison, still undissolved.” 

The Stomach is the reservoir from which ev- 
‘ery part of the body receives its supplics, and 
most of its diseases. 

Let us look out at this window. 

Do you see that man witha red nose? That 
is produced by a poison which comes from his 
reservoir. 

Notice thatlady with the ugly eruption. The 
poison which produces that comes from her 
stomach, or reservoir. ‘ 
There, that fine looking gentleman with a bad 
limp, has a big toe which is too big. I know him 
well. He insists that the moon is responsible 
for his gout, as his bad attacks come on at the 
full of the moon. Well, I tell him that the res- 
ervoir from which the poison in his toe comes, 
is somewhat like the moon in shape, and so he 
may not be so wide of the truth, aiter all. 

But look at that fellow! Did you ever sce 
such a doleful face? That man_ has the blues 
fearfully; he wishes himself dead a hundred 
times aday. You see, his brain must receive its 
supplies from his stomach. But his stomach, or 
reservoir, furnishes, not sweet, healthy chyme, 
but acids and poisonous gases. Of course his 
brain gets poison instead of food. His face tells 
the whole story. 








THE “BEARDED WOMAN” 
BLE, 


The war correspondent of the London Stand- 
ard writes: 


Ihave just learned the particulars of a some 
what 


IN TROVU- 


AMUSING INCIDENT, 


to which I may have referred before at a time 
when it had been but partially reported, and it 
was also then set down by some as an invention. 
It is no invention, however. 
One day a woman was found on the French 
shore of the Rhine where she had been set down 
by a German boat, which swiftly glided back. 
The operation was observed, and the officers 
hastened to the point. The woman was closely 
veiled. A French officer withdrew the veil, 
when, lo, a heavily bearded face. 
Not having the slightest doubt that they had 
caught a spy dressed up in woman’s clothes, 
they did not listen to what the individual was 
protesting, but hurried him or her to the guard 
house, where only men were lodged. But such 
was the individual’s clamorous_ alarm at being 
left all night in such company, and so loud were 
her demands for further investigation that phy- 
sicians wére sent for, and the supposed spy turn- 
ed out to be 

A “BEARDED WOMAN.” 


She is a native of France, has been for some 
time on exhibition in German towns. Being at 
Mayence when the war broke out, the Germans 
had taken her, as already described, outside of 
their lines. The bearded woman showed that 
she had proper feminine feelings by being ex 
cessively frightened. 
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A DOG’S BED. 


The best bed which can be made for a dog 
consists of dry, newly made deal shavings; 4 
sackful of these may be had for a shilling at al- 
most any carpenter’s shop. The dog is de 
lighted in tumbling about in them until he has 
made a bed to suit himself. Clean wood shav- 
ings will clean a:dog as water, and fleas will 
never infest dogs that sleep upon fresh shav- 
ings. The turpentine and resin in new pine 
soon drive them away. 


+> 





A COUNTRYMAN, fresh from the magnificent 
woods and rough clearings of the far West, was 
one day visiting the owner of a beautiful seat 0 
Brooklyn; and, walking with him through 4 
little grove, out of which the underbrush had 
been cleared, paths had been nicely cut and 
gravelled, and the rocks covered with woodbine, 
suddenly stopped, and, admiring the beauty of 
the scene, lifted up his hands, and exclaimed, 





this reason; it is more capable of preserving 9 


“This I like! This is Nature—with her hait 
combed!” ° 
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H from a delicate brown to a deep black. "It is easy of ap- 
| plication, consisting of one preparation only, and the 
rair requires no soaping or washing either before or after 





hundreds of others the strongest testimonials possible. 
We have known Dr. Poland for years, and never knew a 
more conscientious, honest, w right man; and we are 
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She was silent so long that Mrs. Ray thought 
she was growing sleepy, and said, “What makes 
Minnie so quiet? What is my little daughter 
thinking about?” 

“O, mamma, once I was thinking how I wished 
we lived in the nice, beautiful country; and then 


Will can’t sing a thing but “Captain Jinks.” 
“O, well, that’s just as good as any thing. 
You sing one verse, and V’ll preach; then you 
sing another verse. Now begin.” 
One verse was sung, and Minnie began to 
“preach.” 
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THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
1T6 CHARACTER AND FORMATION.—NO. V. 

The House ef Commons, as it was formed in 
1707, and composed of English and Scotch mem- 
bers, existed for almost a century,—to be exact, 
ninety-three years; for the next change. took 
place in 1800, when the union of Great Britain 
and Ireland was formed. 

Ireland has been a source of dire trouble to 
England for almost seven hundred years. To 
lessen this trouble has been the problem that 
many English sovereigns and statesmen have 
sought to solve, but seldom with much success. 
George III. and Mr. Pitt thought they would do 
something for both Great Britain and Ireland, 
by uniting them, at the close of the last cen- 
tury,—and they were united. 

The Irish Parliament had existed for centuries, 
but the Irish people had had little to do with it 
fora long time. It was entirely in the hands of 
the Protestant Ascendency, composed of the 
descendants of the British conquerors of Ireland. 
In the last century the native Irish had scarcely 
more connection with the Irish Parhament than 
the slaves in Virginia had with the Legislature 
of that State before the occurrence of the seces- 
sion war. 

This Parliament of the minority was one of 
the most corrupt bodies that ever existed. It 
agreed to-the English proposition that it should 
be abolished, and that Ireland should be united 
to Great Britain; and it took very good care to 
be well paid forits consent. It sold itself, and also 
its country, and got a large price for both arti- 
cles. Its members, or rather the majority of 
their number, became rich and infamous. 

By one of the articles of the Act of Union, it 
was arranged that Ireland should send one hun- 
dred (100) members to the British House of 


Commons. ‘This large addition carried the 
number of members of that body up to 658. 


This is the number of which it now consists. 

The union of Great Britain and Ireland began 
on the Ist of January, 1801, the first day of the 
nineteenth century. More than six centuries 
had elapsed since England began her operations 
in Ireland, and it would have been well for both 
countries had they been united earlier,—or not 
at all. 

The introduction of the Scotch and Irish cle- 
ments into the House of Commons has been at- 
tended with important results. Though the 
Scotch and Irish members, taken together, never 
have made a fourth part of the House, their 
presence there has been felt, and its effects can 
be seen in British legislation, especially since 
the passage of the Catholic Emancipation Act, in 
1829, and of the first Reform Bill, in 1832. 

The Scotch and Irish members never have 
acted together, as such,—but enough of them 
have acted with certain English members, at 
times, to enable the coalition to govern the em- 
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measures repugnant toa large majority of the 
English people have been passed, because the | 
English minority have been supported by Irish | 
and Scotch majorities. In the first years of the | 
reign of Queen Victoria, the Whig party was | 
kept in power only because of the support it re- 
ceived from the larger part of the Irish mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, Mr. O’Connell | 
heading his countrymen in that body; and 
some of the Scotch members went the same 
way. 

The English did not like this, but they had to 
submit to it. It was the consequence of their 
own conduct, in alluring their Parliament to 
absorb, first the Parliament of Scotland, and 
then that of Ireland. If they desired to keep up 
an English Parliament, they should not have 
taken Scotland and Treland into their empire. 
Almost all the liberal legislation of Great 
Britain in the present century is duce to the 
presence of Irishmen and Scotchmen in the 
British Parliament. Though but few, they have 
been powerful. As two small locomotives will 
pull along an immense train of railway cars, so 
have these Irish and Scotch delegations pulled 
along the huge Lritish Empire in the line of 
progress. 

The House of Lords, or the upper chamber of 


Parliament, is a much older body than the 
Ilouse of Commons,—older by two centuries 
and a half. . 


The Parliament, or Great Council, dates from 
about the time of the Norman conquest, A. D. 
1066. It consisted of the great tenants of the 
crown, or higher nobles, and the higher clergy, 
and of representatives, it is supposed, of the les- 
ser nobility. At first, and for more than half a 
century, it is believed, the representatives of the 
Commons sat in the same room with the nobles, 
after they had been summoned to Parliament 
by Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. 

The House of Lords, or that body rather 
which became the House of Lords, constituted 
the original Parliament, or Great Council. The 
separation of that council into two houses, or 
chambers, did in fact create the Parliament of 
England, what is now the British Parliament. 

The word parlement, now parliament,—the 
first is as essentially a French word as the lat- 
ter is thoroughly English, as well word as 
thing,—is said to have been first applied to the 
Great Council in the year 1246, almost twenty 
years before the towns were required to send 
members to that Council. The Parliament is 
the child of the Great Council, and may be said 
to have been born of the union between the no- 
bles and the representatives of the people of the 
towns This was one of “the great births of 
time,” of which philosophical politicians have 
so much to say. 

The dignity of what is now called the peer- 
age was at first territorial, as connected with 
the possession of lands held of the crown. As 
time went on, and manners changed, the dig- 
nity became personal. Nobles were summoned 
by writ to the Great Council, and this writ made 
a peer of the person receiving it. The change 
took place not far from the same time that rep- 
resentation of the Commons was created, and 
the two things were part of the change that was 
going on in England, and making of her an 
English country ,—for she was a French country 
for a century and a half after the Norman con- 
quest, and as a consequence of that event. 

Peers are also created by letters patent from 
the crown. This practice began in the reign of 
Richard IL. (1877-1399), and has ever since en- 
dured. 

The spiritual branch of the peerage was a 
very important part of that body before the 
reformation. The archbishops, bishops and 
abbots sat in the House of Lords, and ~some- 
times, if not always, constituted a majority of 
its members. Many of these great spiritual 
peers were men of eminent talents, and all were 
men of learning. Their knowledge, in times 
when the laity generally were ignorant, gave 
them great power; and, added to their spiritual 
influence, it rendered them at times all but su- 
preme in the State. Yet they had to give way 
whenever the government or the people were 
strongly moved. It was sellom that a man of 
“low birth” got into the House of Lords, save 
as a member of the highest class of the clerical 
order. 

The reformation destroyed the power of the 
clergy in the House of Lords. There are arch- 
bishops and bishops in that House, but the 
Bench of Bishops is but the ghost of the clerical 
band that sat in the Lords in the days of the 
Plantagenets, and of the first Tudors. 
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BRAVE LITTLE GIRL, 


Winni Perkins, a little boy five years of age, 
son of Hiram Perkins, of Mechanic Falls, Me., 





pire. More than once has ig occurred that 


fell or Jumped into the river on Tuesday, and 


| running for help, deserves much commendatien. 
| —Mechanic Falls Herald. 


sistance rendered by Miss Louisa Winslow, who 
rushed to the bank with a long stick and drew 
|him ashore. The little fellow says he was after 
| & grasshopper that jumped into the water, and 
he “in after him.” Miss Winslow’s courage and 
presence of mind (a young miss ofonly ten ‘years) 
in drawing him out, instead of screaming and 


nmin 
MAMMA’S BAREFOOT BOY. 


iam he listendd to the story « 
the poet’s ‘Barefoot Boy ;”’ 
Listened iilently and earnest, 
Caring naught for ball nor toy ; 
And the eyes of brown grew browner, 
And the cheeks of pink grew red, 
And upon his hand he rested, 
Thoughtfully, his curly head. 


For awhile he seemed to ponder, 
Then he slowly went away 
To a dim, unnoticed corner, 
Where he sometimes hid in play. 
There at tasselled shoe and stocking 
Bravely tugged with all his might; 
Off they came, at last, rev pe | 
Dimpled balls of pink and white 


semy. any. o’er the carpet 
Strayed the little pearly feet, 

Till he rested close to mamma, 

Rested blushin, Vy and sweet; 
Half abashed and half emboldened, 

Raised his eyes, so brown and coy; 
“Mamma,” and the eee _— smiling, 

“Isn't I’ oor barefoot boy ?” 

A. H. Por. 





hte 
CATCH IN SEASON. 

On the mantelpiece of my grandmother's best 
parlor, among other marvels, was an apple in a 
phial. It quite filled up the body of the bottle, 

and my childish wonderment constantly was, 
“How could. it have got there?” By stealth I 
climbed a chair to see if the bottom would un- 
screw, or if there had been a join in the glass 
throughout the length of the phial. I was sat- 
istied by careful observation that neither of these 
theories could be supported, and the apple re- 
mained to me an enigma and a mystery. One 
day, walking in the warden, Isawitall. There, 
on a tree, was a phial tied, and within it a tiny 
apple which was growing within the crystal. 
The apple was put into the bottle while it was 
little, and it grew there. 

Just so must we catch the little men and wo- 
men who swarm our streets—we call them boys 
and girls—and introduce them within the influ- 
ence of the church; for alas! it is hard indeed 
to reach them when they have ripened in care- 
lessness and sin.—Spurgeon. 

ee en 
SCIENTIFIC QUESTION SETTLED. 

The Chicago Post interests itself pleasantly 

in a convention of scientific sages, held at Troy: 


At one of their meetings, it says, “it was prov- 
ed conclusively that the ‘homologies of the syno- 
mosal bone indica e the posterior half of the 
zygomatic arch.’ So there need be no further 
contention about that. The posterior lobe of 
the zygomatic arch is indicated by the homolo- 
vies of the synomosal bones The ignorant 
creatures who have always contended that it 
was developed by the macrodactylic oboe of the 
periphrastic javel must feel cheap enough.” 


camcccmeannillpeenistesiniine 
' MOTHER’S LOVE. 


A curious and painful scene was witnessed at 
the burning of a mill at Baltic Island, near Os- 
wego, a few days avo The mill was the home 
of great flocks of swallows and pigeons. While 
the flames were raging, the birds would circle 
above them in flocks, and then dash into them 
ina body. Hundreds of them were found dead 
on the. ground, atter the fire. The birds had 
nests in the mill, filled with young ones, which 
they sought to defend. 

—E——— 


THE. POET BRYANT. 


Says the New London Star; “Mr. Bryant is 
now in his seventy-sixth year, hale, hearty and 
vigorous as at forty, with a step as quick and 
elastic as that of youth, and enjoys the respect 
and esteem of the good and true in all lands. 
May Heaven grant to him many years of health 
and life. Wenever think of this great and good 
man without wishing as the steamboat captain 
did, on the Sound, when he was introduced to 
Mr. John Quincy ‘Adams; after shaking hands 
with the great man, the captain turned to a 
friend and remarked, ‘I Wish that engine could 
be put into anew hull.’ 


a 


In Carlise, Pa., the other day, a flock of pig- 
cons were set upon by a Swarm of bees, and 
many of them were stung to death. It seems 
the bees were about swarming, and the pigeons 
in flying had passsd through the excited crowd 
of honeymakers, which enraged them, and they 
attacked the feathered enemy with the result 
Stated. 


“Miss,” said a gentleman, proffering his arm 
and umbrella to a , lady i ina shower, ‘ ‘permit me 
to be your beau 

“Thank you Yor your politeness,” was the re- 
ply, “and, as I have plenty of fair-weather 
beaux, I will call you my rain beau.” 


“Bripcet, I told you to let me have my hot 
water the first thing in the morning.” 
“Sure, sir,” replied Bridget, “and didn’ tI bring 
it up and lave it at the dure last night, so as to 
have it in time?” 


A cHaP who went to live in Minnesota says, 
“It’s winter nine months in the year, and the 
balance of the time it’s very late in the fall.” 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL-—the 
remedy for Colds, Coughs and Consumption, 


Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt’s 

Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. 

(two bottles). 
CARR 


War! War! War! 


While men are filled with discontent 

Upon the ether Continent, 

And life is robbed of all its charms, 

While they are filled with war's alarms, 

Let us “in peace” pursue our way, 

Whatever others do or say, 

Aud each one wige and prudent be, 

Thankful our land from war is free: 

Let those whose Boys may need new “CLotHEs,”’ 
Coat, Pants, V est, Hat and Shoes complete, 

Buy each a “Suit” at GEORGE F ENNO'S 
Corner of Beach and W cakingeen Street. 





WO! la’s € 
” 0-5 ze 
$500 REWARD. | 
Price ee en metic 


Forsale by all druggists. per package, $] y 
UTHERS & DEMERITT, 


120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send ‘or circular and home 
testimonials. 
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for FIFTEEN MONTHS. 


Only 25 Cents 


For a whole year's subscription to 


THE TOMAHAWK, 


A neatly printed monthly paper, devoted to the interests 


and Amusement of every body. Itis 


The Oheapest Paper Published! 


Each number contains EIGHT QUARTO PAGES, 
nearly as large as the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. [jf 
contains matter of interest to every body. 
Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit, Humor, Fun, Wisdom, etc. 
etc. NOW is the time to subscribe. Only 25 cents 
year. Specimens Five cents. NONE FREE. Send along 
your quarters. 


Splendid 


THREE MONTHS FREE! 


All persons who send in their subscriptions for 1871 
or before November Ist, will receive the October, \ 
vember and December numbers of 1870 FREE. 


ONE YEAR FREE!! 


Notwithstanding the extremely low price of TH 
TOMAHAWK, its large circulation enables us to mak¢ 
a most liberal offer. We will send THE TOMAHAWK 
QNE YEAR FREE to any person who will get us For 
subscribers. 


ALL can afford it—ALL will like it. 
Send on your subscriptions at once, and get the pa; 
You will not regret it! 
FOUNTAIN, 
Middletown, Conn. 
(4 Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 


Address 
A. 
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~ FOREIGN STAMPS by mail for: 
© cents. Address 
_f-2w T. C. KEYES, Newbury, Vt 





WAS CURED of Deafness and Catarrh by 
re remedy, 2 = send the receipt free. 
-2weop rs. LEGGETT, Hoboken, X.J. 





such as are selling at i L per 


ya 


KIDDERMINSTER CARPETS.—AlIl wool, 90 cts. sisal 


NJ. Peaster & Co., 
“fi Washington St., Boston. 
10,000 yards carpeting in remnants of from l0to 
3 each, tow sale at less than market rates. 
JOuN J. PEASLEY & Co., 
47 Washington St., "Boston 
New Fai Desiens.—Don't be induced to Duy an olf 


style until you have seen the new designs in Brussels a 
Tapestries now being 1 M4 
J PEASI 


LEY & Co. 


38—4w % Washington St, B Boston 





1840, 


ers and Proprietors. 


1870, 
“Pain Killer.” 


This celebrated medicine has won a deservedly his 


reputation as an alleviator of pain and a preserver 

health. It has become a household remedy, from the 
fact that it gives immediate and permanent relief. Iti 
a purely vegetabl 
purest materials, safe ‘to keep and use in every family, 
It is recommended by physicians and persons of al 
classes, and to-day, after a public trial of thirty years 

the average life of man—it stands unrivalled and uner 
celled, sp li 
large and increasing sale affords positive evidence of 
enduring fame. 


made from the best and 





ful 


over the wide world. Is 





g its 


Directions accompany each bottle. 
Soid by all Druggists. 

Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. I., Manufactur 
39—2weop 








TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS. 





GENTS WANTED—($225 a Month)—by © the 
American te yt eee Co., 











$60 saares Saco 







d agents in a new busines. 
Rovute Co, Saco, Me. ly 
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106 Washing ton S8t., 
vertisements in t 


NISHED. 











ApVERTRING AGESt 
Boston, will insert 
his column at the lowest rate. 
Advertisers will find that my facilities for inserting 


ANS, 


vertisements in the Religious, Senos and Lite 
pa 







rs of the United States are unequalled 


ORDERS SOLICITED, LISTS AND Esriwarss 


ital 





SEARS, | a-sce 


Fire Insurance Agent 


40 State Street, 
BOSTOS: 





W. B. 





w 
celebrated HOME 8 alike ot 
Has the UND-R-FRED, makes the “lock-stitch reebe 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and che OY 
family Sewing 
SON, CLARK 
Chisago. 1lL., or St. Louis, Mo. 


ANTED—A 20 ) to sell the 
CTLs Rwine M PA CHIE 
Address 10 Oa, 


Machine in the market. 
«CC Boston, Mass., Pittsburg iy 


co., 











must have been drowned, but for the timely as- 


“OH. SIMONDS, PRINTER, 50 BROMFIELD ST. 
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